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BEEF  COWS  ON  FARMS, 
1949  AND  1956 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEC  3l2l-56«)    AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


From  1949  to  1956  beef  cow  num- 
bers in  the  United  States  increased 
62  percent.  Rate  of  growth  was  fastest 
in  eastern  regions,  which  more  than 
doubled  their  numbers,  and  slowest  in 
the  West--the  Plains,  Mountain,  and 
Pacific  States.  However,  of  the  total 
increase  of  near  10  million  head,  East 
and  West  contributed  about  equally. 

The  West  is  still  the  leading  beef 
cattle  region.  On  January  1,  1956  it 


had  63  percent  of  the  nation's  total 
beef  cows,  though  this  is  a  reduction 
from  71  percent  in  1949.  The  South- 
east now  has  22  percent  of  all  beef 
cows,  up  from  16  percent  in  1949, 

Because  numbers  of  milk  cattle 
remained  nearly  stable,  total  cattle 
numbers  increased  more  uniformly 
by  regions  and  were  not  redistributed 
very  much. 

(See  article,  page  21.) 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 
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THE     LIVESTOCK    AND    MEAT  SITUATION 


Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  May  1,  1956 


SUMMARY 

Mai4cet  supplies  of  both  hogs  and  heavy  fed  cattle,  large  throughout 
the  fall  and  vinter,  have  turned  dotmward.    The  reduction  is  partly  seasonal. 
However,  with  fewer  cattle  reported  on  feed  April  1  and  fewer  sows  farrowing 
spring  pigs,  the  overall  level  of  livestock  aaarketings  will  be  lower  than  in 
past  months.    This  is  a  significant  let-up  from  past  expansion.    It  is  not  a 
major  reversal  of  trend*    Hog  production  will  r«nain  less  than  in  the  past 
year  but  cattle  production  will  continue  large,  as  cow  numbers  are  being 
fully  maintained* 

The  number  of  cattle  on  feed  in  li;  States  on  April  1  was  8  percent 
less  than  in  April  1955*    The  number  of  heavier  cattle  was  about  unchanged, 
promising  a  supply  for  slaughter  in  the  near  future  about  equal  to  a  year  ago. 
Most  of  the  reduction  was  in  cattle  of  the  lighter  weights,  and  unless  a 
great  many  young  stock  are  put  on  feed  soon  the  supply  of  fed  cattle  for 
slaughter  in  late  summer  and  early  fall  could  be  considerably  below  the  large 
supplies  of  last  year»    Prices  of  fed  cattle  have  strengthened  recently  and 
may  continue  gradually  upward,  regaining  last  year's  level  sometime  in  late 
summer  or  fall.    Prices  of  grass  cattle,  however,  will  continue  to  be  influ- 
enced by  unsatisfactory  feeding  profits  this  past  winter  and  may  be  slower  to 
reach  the  prices  of  last  year. 

According  to  indications  from  hog  producers  in  9  States,  spring 
farrowings  for  the  United  States  probably  are  being  reduced  by  somewhat  more 
than  the  2  p>ercent  planned  earlier^    In  the  same  9  States  producers  intend  to 
reduce  summer  farrowings  (the  first  half  of  the  fall  pig  crop)  8  percent. 
Proa  all  evidence,  a  smaller  fall  pig  crop  seems  likely  this  year  than  last. 

Slaughter  of  hogs  will  remain  above  last  year  until  mld-suimaer. 
Sometine  after  that  it  will  drop  to  around  last  year's  level,  and  then  fall 
below  last  year.    Prices  are  expected  gradually  to  close  the  gap  with  last 
year's  prices.    They  will  probably  average  at  least  as  high  this  fall  as 
last,  and  not  drop  as  low  as  late  last  year. 

Production  of  meat  in  commercial  establishments  in  January-March  was 
up  11  percent  from  last  year.    ^  October-Decenber  it  may  be  around  2  per- 
cent below  the  same  months  of  1955»    The  1956  total  output  is  forecast  at 
3  percent  above  1955*  and  consusption  per  person  at  l62f  pounds  coiq>ared  with 
l6l  pounds  last  year* 
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REVIEW  AMD  OUTLOOK 

Cattle^  Hog  Slaughter 
High  jiTFlrst  h  Months 

Slaughter  of  cattle  and  hogs  stayed  large  early  in  19^.  Coiaaercial 
slaughter  of  hogs  in  January  through  April  averaged  about  16  percent  above 
the  same  months  last  year*    Cattle  slaughter  was  5  to  6  percent  larger* 
Commercial  output  of  meat  vas  up  11  percent  in  the  January-March  quarter  and 
probably  10  percent  for  January-April* 

Hogs  slaughtered  so  far  this  year  have  been  the  last  of  the  1955 
spring  pigs  and  the  first  part  of  the  1955  fall  pig  crop,  plus  some  sowb* 
Output  of  pork  has  not  increased  q\iite  as  much  as  the  nuBiber  of  head  slaugh- 
tered, as  average  weights  have  been  about  6  pounds  lighter*    Weights  of 
cattle,  on  the  other  hand,  have  averaged  around  35  pounds  heavier  than  last 
year*    Many  of  the  cattle  slaughtered  were  fed  steers  carried  over  from  last 
year  and  sold  at  exceptionally  heavy  weight*    Steers  sold  at  Chicago, 
Sioux  City  and  Omaha  in  Jan\xary-April  averaged  1138  pounds,  55  pounds  more 
than  a  year  before* 

Fed  Cattle  Supplies 
to  be  Smaller 

By  April  the  supply  of  heavy  steers  had  begun  to  ease,  and  prices  were 
up  a  bit*    Receipts  of  all  fed  beef  steers  at  ?  malice ts  in  April  were  about 
12  percent  less  than  in  Januaxy*    Usually  April  receipts  exceed  January. 

Large  marketings  of  fed  cattle  in  preceding  months  together  with 
slightly  smaller  placements  on  feed  resulted  in  an  8  percent  smaller  inven- 
tory of  cattle  on  feed  April  1  this  year  than  last*    This  was  the  first 
sizable  reduction  in  cattle  on  feed  from  the  previous  year  since  January 
195U*    Numbers  of  heavier  weight  cattle  on  hand  this  Apx*il  were  about  equal 
to  last  April*    Reductions  were  chiefly  in  lighter  weight  animals. 

The  April  1  cattle  on  feed  report  indicates  that  marketings  will 
continue  sizable  for  a  time,  then  drop  below  last  year*    Reinforcing  this 
view  is  the  likelihood  that  cattle  will  be  sold  at  lighter  weights  this  year 
than  last  and  therefore  go  to  market  earlier* 

Marketings  of  fed  cattle  this  fall  will  probably  be  a  little  less  than 
the  very  large  numbers  of  last  fall*    This  is  likely  despite  the  probability 
that  many  cattle  will  be  moved  into  feedlots  this  suioner  as  feeder  cattle 
prices  decline  seasonally  and  fed  cattle  prices  strengthen.    Bat  even  if 
numbers  of  fed  cattle  should  stay  up,  the  total  weight  of  fed  beef  will  bo 
down  because  average  slaxightar  weights  will  be  lighter* 
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Prices  of  Fed,  Feeder  Cattle 
Belov"Tafit  Year 

In  late  April  prices  of  both  fed  cattle  and  feeder  stock  were  below 
a  year  earlier.    "B^  a  gradual  advance,  prices  of  Choice  grade  steers  stand 
a  good  chance  of  regaining  year-earlier  levels  by  late  summer  to  ndd-fall« 
Prices  of  lower  grades,  including  feeder  stock,  will  probably  decline 
seasonally  and  may  be  slower  to  retuni  to  the  levels  of  a  year  ago.  Spreads 
between  prices  of  top  and  lower  grades  of  cattle,  which  were  unusually 
narrow  last  fall,  will  be  wider  this  year. 

The  two  factors  underlying  this  outlook  for  feeder  prices  are  unsatis- 
factory profits  earned  by  feeders  this  past  winter,  and  an  expected  large 
supply  of  stock  off  grass.    Many  feeders  forced  to  sell  on  the  depressed 
winter  market  realized  unsatisfactory  returns.    £ixperience  of  this  soz^  has 
in  the  pa«t  acted  as  a  damper  on  demand  for  feeder  stock  for  soiae  time  there- 
after.   The  January  1  inventory  of  cattle  included  1^  million  more  steers  and 
beef  calves  than  a  year  before.    Only  a  part  of  the  increased  nunber  will  go 
to  slaughter  as  fed  steers  and  heifers.    A  sizable  portion  wiU  be  mai^ceted 
and  slatightered  as  grass  cattle.    Total  grass  cattle  slaxighter  will  exceed 
last  year* 

On  the  other  hand,  if  fed  cattle  prices  inprove  as  ejqpected  they  will 
generate,  after  a  time,  some  strength  in  the  feeder  cattle  market*  Alsoy 
slaughter  demand  for  grass  cattle,  which  produce  the  intermediate  grades  of 
beef,  has  improved  the  last  few  years.    As  another  factor,  developments  in 
the  weather  will  influence  prices.   Not  only  will  conditions  of  ranges  axkl 
pastures  affect  supplies  of  feeders  and  all  grass  cattle,  but  demand  for 
feeders  will  be  stronger  if  a  lax^e  com  crop  is  in  prospect  rather  than  a 
small  one* 

Cow  Slaughter  Below  1955 

All  of  'Uie  increase  in  comnercial  slaughter  of  cattle  to  date  has  been 
in  steers  and  heifers*    Ins3^ected  slaughter  of  cows  for  January-March  was 
8  percent  below  a  year  before.    This  apparently  will  be  a  year  when  inven- 
tories of  young  slaughter  stock  will  be  brought  back  in  line  vith  nuiabers  of 
breeding  stock.    Any  appreciable  change  in  breeding  stock  numbers  is  less 
likely.    This  situation  will  be  examined  in  a  special  article  on  page  23* 

Range  Conditions  Fair 

Range  conditions  in  the  Southern  Plains  have  been  subject  to  drought 
for  several  years*    They  have  been  a  little  better  this  year  than  a  year  ago^ 
when  they  were  critical  until  May-June  rains  appeared.    However,  naoisture  has 
again  been  deficient.    Parts  of  the  region  are  seriously  dry,  and  the 
entire  area  will  be  sensitive  to  any  continued  shortage  of  rainfall* 
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In  the  Flint  Hills  of  Kansas,  leasing  has  been  corapleted  more  slowly 
than  last  year.    Fewer  cattle  are  expected  to  move  into  the  area  this  year* 
Surface  naoisture  was  adequate  on  April  1  but  subsoil  moisture  was  extremely 
deficient.    Pond  water  is  short  in  parts  of  the  area,    May-June  rains  will 
be  necessary  for  a  normal  grazing  season  there* 

Hog  Slaughter  on  Seasonal 
Downtrend 

Slaughter  of  fall-crop  hogs  reached  its  peak  in  early  March*    This  was 
almost  precisely  the  same  time  as  in  195U  and  1955«    However,  the  slaughter 
rate  has  fallen  off  a  little  faster  this  spring  than  last*    Slaughter  will 
continue  above  last  year  until  marketings  of  fall  pigs  are  ended,  though  by  a 
smaller  percentage  than  previously*    Slaughter  this  suimner  will  probably 
include  at  least  as  many  sows  as  last  summer* 

Somewhere  around  the  first  of  August  slaughter  of  hogs  will  be  down  to 
the  neighborhood  of  last  year's  rate*    To  the  extent  that  the  1956  spring 
crop  is  reduced,  slaughter  in  mid-  to  late  fall  will  be  less  than  last  year* 

Last  December,  producers  planned  a  2  percent  reduction  in  spring 
farrowings*    As  prices  of  hogs  continued  in  the  doldruais  they  decided  to 
reduce  still  more*    Producers  in  9  States  reported  I^ch  1  that  they  had 
had  1  percent  fewer  fsurrowii^s  in  December-February  than  a  year  before  and 
intended  to  have  9  percent  fewer  in  March-May*    Even  though  some  other  Statei^ 
especisdly  those  in  the  South,  will  maintain  farrowings  better,  the  national 
total  probably  has  been  reduced  somewhat  more  than  2  percent* 

Prices  for  hogs  will  respond  to  the  reduction  in  supply*    Even  though 
that  reduction  will  not  be  great,  the  price  inqjrovement  could  be  considerable. 
Prices  of  hogs  declined  more  last  fall  than  would  normally  be  expected  on  the 
basis  of  the  supplies  of  that  time*    This  fall,  both  processor  and  consumer 
demand  may  be  better  prepared  for  the  supply  of  hogs  and  poric.    Yet,  consumer 
demand  for  pork  has  been  disappointingly  weak  the  last  few  years  and  might 
continue  so*    Also,  competitive  supplies  of  beef,  especially  of  the  middle 
grades,  will  again  be  large*    These  latter  factors,  while  secondary,  will  have 
some  limiting  effect.    A  conservative  outlook  is  for  hog  prices  this  fall  to 
average  at  least  as  high  as  last  fall.    It  is  very  probable  that  they  will 
be  higher  later  in  the  year  than  at  the  same  time  in  1955» 

Fall  Pig  Crop 

Expected  to  Decrease 

The  1956  fall  pig  crop  promises  to  be  a  little  smaller  than  that  of 
1955*    A  low  hog-com  price  ratio,  which  caused  a  downturn  in  spring  farrow- 
ings, has  persisted  and  will  influence  farrowings  this  coming  fall*  Although 
prices  of  hogs  had  risen  $U«50  per  100  pounds  by  May  1  from  their  Beceober  low, 
the  price  of  com  also  had  increased.    The  April  15  United  States  hog-cora 
price  ratio  was  10.8,  and  the  March-July  ratio  may  average  only  11  to  11*3 
con^jared  with  the  longtime  average  of  slightly  over  12,    A  ratio  at  this  level 
normally  results  in  a  cut-back  in  farrowings  (table  l)* 
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Table   1»-  Array  of  hog-com  price  ratios  for  March-July,  and 
correspondiiig  changes  in  nuznber  of  sows 
f arrowing  fall  pigs,  192ii-56 


;  Hog-com  ratio, 
s        March-July  3/ 


t  : 

:  Ifeited  :Rortli  Oeatral 
i     States     ;  States 


1,000  head      1,000  head  Percent 


1926 

18.0 

20.3 

U,330 

391 

9.9 

191i2 

17.6 

6,81*0 

1,305 
535 

23.6 

1951t 

t  16,1 

I6.lt 

5,011* 

11.9 

1938 

I  15.5 

17.3 

1*,517 

672 

17.5 

19U9  ! 

•  15.1; 

15.9 

5,568 

U98 

9.8 

1953  s 

•  15.1 

15.7 

U,l*79 
3,957 

-  588 

-11.6 

1936 

1U.9 

16.5 

100 

2.6 

191*7  ! 

13.8 

U.2 

1*,866 
5,252 

162 

3.1* 

1939 

13.6 

15.5 

835 

18.5 

19li3 

!  13.6 

11*.6 

7,565 

725 

10o6 

1950 

13.5 

13.9 

5,927 

359 

6.1* 

19la  ! 

13.3 

ll*.l 

5,535 

772 

16.2 

191*5  ! 

12.9 

11*.0 

5,U29 

5U7 

11.2 

1951  ! 

12.8 

13.0 

5,955 

28 

.5 

1927  : 

12.8 

13.5 

1*,609 
5,569 

279 

6.1* 

1955  ! 

n.9 

12.2 

555 

11.1 

1930  ! 

11.8 

13.2 

1*,073 

-  191 

-  1*.5 

1929  s 

11.6 

12.7 

1*,261* 

-  165 

-  3.7 

1931  ! 

n.u 

13.0 

1*,797 

721* 

17.8 

1932  : 

11.2 

12o6 

5,179 

382 

8.0 

1956  1 

I  2/11-11.3 

191|ll  ! 

11.1 

12.3 

U,882 

-2,683 

-3515 

1952  s 

10.8 

11.1 

5,067 

-  888 

-ll*.9 

1933  ! 

10.8 

12.9 

5,207 

28 

.5 

1925  J 

10.8 

11.8 

3,939 

-  1*05 

-  9.3 

191i6  J 

10.8 

n.u 

1*,701* 
5,070 

-  725 

-13.1* 

191*8  : 

10. li 

lO.U 

201* 

k.2 

1935  ! 

10.1 

10.8 

3,857 

921 

31.1* 

1928  : 

8.8 

9.U 

1*,1*29 

-  180 

-  3.9 

19ljD 

8.5 

9.2 

1*,763 

-  589 

-11.0 

1937  J 

8.5 

8.6 

3,81*5 

-  112 

-  2.8 

1921;  : 

8.0 

8.9 

U,3ltl* 

-1,1*1*8 

-25.0 

1931*  i 

6.9 

8.0 

2,936 

-2,271 

-1*3.6 

1/  March-July  is  regarded  as  the  breeding  season  for  the  fall  pig  crop. 
2/  Estimated.    April  1956  was  10.8  for  the  United  States. 


Number 
of  sows 
farro-wing 
!in  the  fal3 


Increjise  or  decrease 
from  previous  year 
in  scire  farrowing 


Number 


Percentage 
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Farmers  •  plans  as  to  production  and  storage  of  com  will  have  a  bearing 
on  fall  farrowings.    The  support  price  on  com  in  the  commercial  com  area  is 
now  based  on  a  national  average  of  $1.50  per  btishel  to  producers  iriio  conqsly 
with  allotnents  and  $1*25  to  non-compliers*    Outside  the  coioniercial  area  the 
rate  is  beused  on  a  national  average  of  tl»12^  (calculated  as  75  percent  of 
$1.50)*    It  is  likely  tliat  these  provisions  of  making  supports  available  to 
all  producers  in  the  connBercial  area  will  increase  the  quantity  of  com  stored 
over  that  under  the  previo\is  rules*    Even  though  production  might  be  increased 
a  little  the  "free"  supply  would  be  smaller,  tending  to  limit  the  number  of 
hogs  raised* 

If  both  19^  pig  crops  are  reduced,  prices  of  hogs  in  the  first  half  of 
1957  wo\ild  be  higher  than  this  year*    The  price  increase  would  be  expected  to 
be  about  enough   to  restore  the  hog -com  ratio  to  around  averages 

Lamb  Prices  Below 
Last  Year 

Prices  of  lambs  increased  seasonally  during  the  winter  but  not  as  much 
as  in  either  of  the  two  preceding  winters*    Prices  were  not  high  enough  to 
allow  quite  as  much  profit  as  in  those  seasons*    Data  from  con^risons  based 
on  a  standard  90-day  feeding  program  show  net  returns  over  major  expenses  to 
have  been  the  smallest  since  1952-53  (table  2)*    Cost  of  feed  per  lamb  was 
67  cents  less  than  last  year,  but  the  feeder  lamb  cost  about  the  same  i^iile 
the  fed  lamb  was  sold  for  $1*72  less.    Direct  payments  to  be  received  in  con- 
nection with  the  pulled  wool  program  will  make  up  part  but  not  all  the 
difference.    Payment  data  as  shown  in  table  2  are  necessarily  only  rough 
estiatates* 

Ret\ims  on  late-fed  lambs  were  considerably  greater  than  on  those 
bought  and  sold  early*    This  was  the  opposite  of  several  recent  years,  when 
earlier  feeding  tended  to  be  the  more  profitable* 

Comercial  slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  January-April  totaled  about 
5  percent  above  last  year*    Slaughter  the  rest  of  1956  will  probably  average 
very  close  to  that  of  195^  depending  partly  on  the  size  of  this  year's  lamb 
crop.    The  early  spring  crop  was  down  2  percent  from  last  year* 

Prices  for  lambs  this  past  winter  were  without  doubt  depressed  by  the 
large  total  meat  supply*    As  that  supply  becomes  less  bu2?densorae,  lamb  prices 
■ay  show  relatively  more  strength.    A  seasonal  decline  is  to  be  expected, 
as  usoal,  but  it  may  be  moderate  and  might  allow  last  year's  prices  to  be 
reached  sometime  later  In  the  year* 
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Table   2.-  Average  price  and  values  of  important  itens  affecting 
retTims  from  lamb  feeding,  1950-55 


Item 

!                    Feeding  year  beginning  December 

:  1950 

:  1951 

i  1952 

:  1953 

195U  i 

1955 

: Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Prices 

Choice  and  Prime  slaughter 
lambs,  Chicago,  December- 
March,  per  100  pounds 

36.35 

28,82 

22.ii9 

22.10 

21.6U 

19.61 

Good  and  Choice  feeder 
lambs,  Omaha,  September- 
December,  per  100  pounds 

:  29»35 

31.  ol 

17.05 

T  •?  Aft 

17. ou 

Com,  North  Central  States, 

l.li73 

1.620 

i.ia7 

1.363 

1.357 

l.lii3 

Alfalfa  hay,  received  ty 
farmers.  North  Central  : 
States,  October-March, 
per  ton 

21.98 

21,  U8 

2li.58 

22.83 

21.1:3 

19.58 

Receipts,  per  head 

Sale  of  Choice  and  Prime 
lamb,  85  pounds  : 

30.90 

2U.50 

19.12 

18.78 

18.39 

16.67 

Wool  payment 

— 

— 



— 

1/.60 

!  30.90 

2U.50 

19.12 

18.78 

18.39 

17.27 

Cost,  per  head 

Feeder  lanb,  60  pounds  : 

17.61 

18,97 

12.61 

10.23 

10.61 

10.58 

Com,  2^  bushels 

3.68 

h.05 

3o5U 

3.ia 

3.39 

2.86 

Alfalfa  hay,  150  pounds  : 

1.65 

1.61 

1.8U 

1.71 

1.61 

1.U7 

Total  for  items  shovn  2/  : 

22. 9U 

21,63 

17.99 

15.35 

15.61 

lh.91 

Margin,  value  over  costs  ! 
shown  2/ 

7.96 

-  ,13 

1.13 

3.I43 

2.78 

2.36 

1/  Rough  estimate  bised  on  April  1955 -January  1956  prices  received  by  growers  for 
shorn  wool, 

2/  Does  not  include  purchasing  or  marketing  expenses,  labor  cost,  death  losses, 
overhead  costs  or  costs  of  other  feed  ingredients,  or  credits  for  manure.  The 
prices  shown  are  averages  for  the  lamb  feeding  season  for  the  North  Central  region, 
and  do  not  necessarily  coincide  with  the  experience  of  individual  feeders. 
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Commercial  Beef 
Grade  Revised 

Revised  Federal  grade  standards  to  become  effective  June  1  will  divide 
the  present  Coimaercial  grade  of  beef  into  two  nerw  grades  designated  as  Stand- 
ard and  Commercial,    The  grade  nam©  Standard  will  be  applied  to  beef  from 
younger  animals  and  Commercial  will  be  retained  for  beef  of  mature  animals 
falling  in  the  present  Commercial  grade© 

This  revision,  originally  recommended  by  the  Cattle  and  Beef  liidustry 
Conraittee,  is  designed  to  eliminate  at  least  part  of  the  merchandising  problem 
arising  from  the  wide  range  of  maturity  in  the  present  Commercial  grsuie. 
With  its  adoption  there  will  be  eight  official  grades  of  beef  —  Prime, 
Choice,  Good,  Standard,  Commercial,  Utility,  Cutter  and  Canner, 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  proposed  that  the  Commercial  grade 
of  slaughter  cattle  be  divided  into  two  new  grades  comparable  to  the  revised 
grades  for  carcass  beef*    The  contemplated  division  for  slaughter  cattle,  as 
in  that  for  beef,  would  be  on  the  basis  of  maturity.    The  grade  name  Standard 
would  be  applied  to  younger  cattle  and  the  name  Commercial  retained  for  mature 
cattle  falling  in  the  present  Commercial  grade* 

Grade  Standards  Proposed 
for  Sows  and"Sow  Cajxasses 

The  Itepartment  has  proposed  Federal  grade  standards  for  slaughter  sows 
and  sow  carcasses*    The  five  grades  proposed  are  the  same  designations  as 
used  for  barrows  and  gilts  —  U.  S*  No,  1,  U,  S,  No*  2,  U*  S*  No*  3>  Medium, 
and  Cull  —  and  the  general  characteristics  of  each  grade  also  are  sirailaro 
The  U*  S*  No*  1  grade  would  include  sows  and  caircasses  with  about  the  minimom 
finish  required  to  produce  pork  cuts  of  acceptable  palatability.    The  U.  S* 
No*  2  and  U*  S*  No*  3  grade  would  represent  overllnish  with  resulting  lower 
yields  of  lean  and  higher  yields  of  fat*    Ifedium  and  Cull  would  be  under- 
finished  grades  producing  pork  with  low  palatability* 

Interested  persons  should  send  their  views  and  coments  on  the  pro- 
posal to  the  Livestock  Division,  Agricultural  Mariceting  Service,  by  June  27© 

VE  Eradicated  in  California 

All  known  cases  of  the  swine  disease  Vesicular  exanthema  (VE)  have 
been  stamped  out  in  California  and  the  last  Federal  quarantine  in  that  State 
was  lifted  April  18 o    This  action  leaves  only  limited  areas  in  3  States, 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey,  under  VE  quarantine  and  the 
outlook  for  eventually  clearing  up  these  areas  is  encouraging* 
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The  fjreeing  of  swine  herds  in  California  from  VE  climaxes  a  2U-year 
battle  begun  vhen  first  cases  of  infection  were  reportede    The  disease  was 
largely  confined  to  California  until  early  in  1952  when  it  broke  out  in  the 
Ifi.dwest,    The  first  Federal  quarantine  was  issued  July  2ii,  1952  but  new  7E 
outbreaks  continued,  reaching  a  peak  in  February  1953    when  new  cases, 
involving  more  than  150,000  hogs,  were  reported  in  2?  States.    Largely  as  a 
result  of  new  State  laws  requiring  garbage  to  be  cooked  before  it  is  fed  to 
swine  and  through  aggressive  control  and  eradication  programs,  spread  of  the 
VE  virus  was  checked  sharply  in  the  spring  of  1953*    Continuation  and 
extension  of  these  programs  has  reduced  the  incidence  of  VE  to  its  current 
low  point. 

USDA  Suspends  Pork  aid 
Lard  Purchases;  Bo\;tght 
198  Million  Pounds 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  suspended  early  in  April  its 
special  pork  buying  program  inaugurated  last  November  to  encourage  additional 
consumption  of  poric  and  give  assistance  to  prices  of  hogs©    IXiring  the 
5  montlis  the  program  was  operative,  approximately  $99 eS  million  of  Section  32 
funds  were  e^qsended  for  159  million  pounds  of  pork  and  39  million  pounds  of 
lard»    The  pork  purchased  was  equivalent  to  5  percent  of  coisasercial  production 
of  poz4c  for  the  period.     A  summary  of  purchases  follows  i 


Purchases  Cost 

miObg,"  Mil.dol 

Canned  pork 

Pork  ^d  gravy  88.1  58«6 

Luncheon  meat  ifO,0  17o6 

Ham  23 «3  Ih.l 

Frozen  pork 

Haas  2*7  1.3 

Shoulders  U*0  1«U 

Loins   j2   i3 

Total  pork  158.8  93.9 

Lard  "           36.7  5.6 

Pork  and  lard  197-6  99.5 


Since  mid-December,  pork  products  purchased  imcter  the  program  have  been 
moving  into  consumption  through  the  School  Lunch  Program  and  welfare  and 
institutional  outlets.    Orders  already  placed  call  for  weekly  deliveries  from 
processors  through  the  month  of  May,    ?7  mid-year  much  of  the  159  million 
pounds  of  pork  will  already  have  been  allocated  for  consun^stion. 

World  Hag,  Cattle,  Sheep 
Numbers  at  New  Records 

World  numbers  of  hogs,  cattle  and  sheep  increased  slightly  in  1955^ 
to  a  new  record.    According  to  reports  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
hog  nxjrabers  are  2?  percent  above  prewar  and  cattle  and  sheep  nuinbers  are 
each  up  22  percent o    Sheep  numbers  are  particularly  high  in  South  America 
and  IfrlGa.. 
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■Etf  OR  REVISSD  SERIES 

Canned  Meat  Output 
up  Again 

Production  of  canned  meat  under  Federal  inspection  increased  in  1955 
for  the  third  successive  year,  attaining  a  nsw  high  (table  3)»  Conauaaption 
per  person  soirpassed  10  pounds  for  the  first  tiae* 

Wool,  Mohair  Receipts 

Farmers'  cash  receipts  from  nohair  increased  substantially  in  1955«  as 
average  prices  received  by  faraers  advanced  to  82  cents  from  72  cents  in  195U 
(table  5)«    Receipts  from  wool,  however,  decreased*    ¥ool  prices  were  consider- 
ably lower  than  in  195U*    I>ata  on  value  of  sales  for  1955  in  table  k  do  not 
include  payments  due  from  the  wool  incentive  program.    The  payments  will  make 
up  the  difference  between  actual  prices  received  and  a  national  average  of 
62  cents  per  pound,  and  will  more  than  offset  the  decrease  in  value  of  sales* 

Data  on  Farmers '  Prices 

Tables  6  and  7  present  revised  data  on  prices  received  for  meat  animals, 
including  parity  prices.    Data  on  production  and  income  from  meat  an1  mnla 
usually  included  in  this  issue  will  be  published  later,  after  revisions  from 
1950  to  date  are  released* 


FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  MEAT  ANDftIS  AND  THEIR  PHDDDCTS 

Over  the  years  vast  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  make-up  of 
United  States  export  and  import  trade  in  meat  animals  and  their  products* 
Trade  in  live  animals  and  bulk  fresh  and  cured  meats  has  decreased,  and  trade 
today  consists  to  a  lax^e  extent  of  byproducts  and  various  specialty  products. 

In  1955>  2li8,000  cattle  and  calves  were  imports  from  Mexico,  This 
was  the  most  in  several  years  and  reflected  the  opening  of  the  Mexico- 
Ifaited  States  border  on  January  1,  1955  (table  8).    In^rts  in  1956  will 
probably  be  less.    Only  67>000  head  were  received  from  Canada  last  year. 
This  is  much  below  the  200,000  to  U50,000  imported  in  earlier  years,  other 
than  those  when  trade  was  restricted* 

In^wrts  of  beef  decreased  in  1955.    An  even  larger  part  than  in  195U 
was  canned  beef  from  Arg^tina  (lower  section,  table  9)*    Pork  imports  also 
decreased  with  Canada  remaining  the  largest  single  supplier*    Exports  of  beef 
and  ixDrk  increased  (upper  section,  table  9)» 

Beef  and  pork  made  up  the  largest  part  of  the  value  of  all  iIl^x>rt8  of 
meat  animals  and  their  prodacts  in  1955  —  lh3  million  dollars  out  of  a  total 
of  2I4I  odllion  (table  10  and  chart,  page  18)*    This  was  mostly  canned  beef  and 
canned  hams,  products  that  can  be  classed  as  virtually  specialties.  Canned 
hams  from  Europe  connionly  sell  at  a  price  premi\]m  over  domestie  haas* 
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Table   U.-  Production,  prices  and  income  from  wool. 
United  States,  19U6-^5 


Shorn  wool 

Year 

\   Number  \ 

*  sheep  \ 

•  shom  1/  ' 

Weight 

per 
fleece 

• 

!  Production 

;    Price  \ 
\  per 
[  pound  2/ 

!  Cash 
:  receipts 

:    Pulled  wool 
:  production 

19U6 

19li8 
19U9 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
195ii 
1955  3/ 


head 

3li,61i7 
30,953 
28,6ii9 
26,382 
26,380 
27,31*7 
28,051 
27,8U5 
27,692 
27,327 


Potinds 

8.11 
8.12 
8.09 
8.07 
8.22 
8.3U 
8.32 
8.31i 
8.52 
8.5U 


pounds 

280,908 
251,li25 
231,770 
212,899 
2l6,9lili 
228,091 
233,309 
232,258 
235,807 
233,370 


Cents 

U2.3 
U2.0 
h9.2 
hS.h 
62.1 
97.1 
5Uol 
W  5li.9 
V  53.2 
1/  lii.O 


dollars 

118,805 
105,65U 
11U,055 
105,223 
13)^,623 
221,U56 
126,327 
127,51ii 
125,538 
6/102,591 


pounds 

61,300 
56,600 
li6,600 
35,600 
32,U00 
25,900 
33,600 
ii2,200 
U3,50O 

ia,6oo 


1/  Includes  sheep  shorn  at  commercial  feeding  yards. 

"2/  Average  price  received  by  farmers  for  the  marketing  season  April  throvigh  March, 

V  Preliminaiy. 

V  Includes  an  allowance  for  loan  wool, 

^/  Weighted  average  price  for  wool  sold  April  1955  through  January  1956. 
^/  1955  production  multiplied  by  April-January  average  price. 


Table  5.-  Mohair:    Production  and  value  for  7  leading  States,  19U6-55  1/ 


Tear 


19U6 
19it7 
19U8 
191i9 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
195U 
1955  3/ 


N\imber 
goats 
clipped  2/ 


1,000 
head 

3,939 
3,672 
3,16U 
2,558 
2,530 
2,U72 
2,287 
2,337 
2,618 
2,983 


Average 

:  Production  s 

Price 

• 
• 

clip  per 

:       of  : 

per 

:  Value 

goat 

:     mohair  s 

pound 

• 

• 

• 

1,0(W 

1,000 

Pounds 

pounds 

Cents 

dollars 

U.9 

19,282 

61.1 

11,783 

5.0 

18,225 

53.6 

9,772 

5.1 

15,972 

U5.1; 

7,251 

5.1 

12,959 

li6.3 

6,001 

5.2 

13,2U5 

76.0 

10,062 

5.2 

12,892 

118.0 

15,187 

5.3 

12,215 

96.3 

11,763 

5.5 

12,757 

87.7 

11,387 

5.6 

11;,578 

72.U 

10,5U9 

5.7 

16,923 

82.2 

13,912 

Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 

Utah, 

Oregon  and  California. 

goats  and  kids  clipped  in  the  spring  arri  kids  clipped  in  the  fall. 
3/  Preliminary. 
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Table   6«-  Price    per  100  pounds  recelTed       f&ners  for  oeat  miaalw  by  class, 
and  hog-coin  price  ratio,  United  States,  hj  inonths,  1955-56 


It«l 

I  J  : 
!       *  : 
!  : 

t 

Feb.  ' 

: 

ffar,  ' 

Apr.  ! 

i 

nay  ^ 

June 

t  1 
» 

; 

'  Sept. 

: 

i 

Oct,  ' 

: 

Not,  ' 

Dee,  * 

Weighted 
average 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol, 

Dol. 

DdI. 

BdI. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol, 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Beef  cattle 

1955 

16.00 

16.20 

16.  UO 

16.70 

16.30 

I6.I1O 

16.10 

15.70 

15.60 

15.20 

lit.00 

13.50 

15,60 

1956 

13.90 

lU.OO 

lli.U3 

15.00 

CalTes 

1955 

17.10 

17.80 

17.30 

17.50 

17.10 

17.30 

16.80 

16.70 

16.50 

I6.1i0 

15.50 

15.80 

16.70 

1956 
1955 

16.80 

17.00 

16.70 

16.80 

16.80 

16.30 

15.50 

16.60 

I6.li0 

17.70 

I6.1i0 

15.70 

15.70 

l£i.50 

12.10 

10.60 

15.00 

1956 
Sheep 

1955 

10.90 

12.00 

12.30 

li».30 

6.2U 

6.69 

6.92 

6.72 

5.93 

5.77 

5.56 

5.59 

5.58 

5.63 

5.60 

5.69 

5.87 

1956 

5.78 

6.00 

6.28 

6.28 

Lanbe 

1955 

18.60 

19.iiO 

19.90 

19.50 

16.10 

19.90 

18.70 

18. w 

17.70 

17.50 

17.20 

16,50 

18.K0 

1956 

17.10 

17.70 

18.10 

18.20 

a>g-com  ratio  (in 

units'' 

Uhited  States  1/ 

1955 

12.0 

11.6 

U.U 

12.2 

U.7 

12.6 

11.7 

12.1 

12.7 

12.7 

11.1 

9,2 

2/11.8 

1956 

9.U 

10.2 

10.2 

10.8 

Chieago 

1955 

11.0 

10.8 

11.0 

11.6 

11.6 

13.2 

12.1 

12.5 

12.U 

12,2 

10,  U 

8,6 

2/11.  U 

1956 

9.2 

9.8 

9.8 

1/  tJhited  States,  based  on  prices  received  by  fanners  for  all  hogs.     2/  Ibweighted  average. 


Berlses  and  brings  to  date  table  13  of  this  Sitaation  released  March  2,  1956. 


Table  7.- 


Price  per  100  pounds  received  by  fanaers,  parity  price,  and  price  received  as  percentage 
of  parity,  meat  animals,  1937  to  date  l/ 


Beef  cattle 


Veal  calves 


Tear 


^ Price  .Parity 
jreceiv-.price 
.  ed  by  .  3/ 

t farmers: 
2/  : 


'  Price 
receiv- 
ed as 
•  par- 
'centage 
'  of 
'parity 


Parity 
price 

2/ 


Price 
receiv- 
ed by 

y 

Dol.    Dot;  DoT^    dbt;;  PcET 


Price 
receiv- 
ed as 
per- 
centage 

of 
parity 


Hogs 


Price 

receiv- 
ed by 

farmera 

2/ 

ijoi: — Dsi: 


Laabe 


Parity  , 
price 

3/ 


'  Price 

receiv-'  prtce 
Ireceiv- 
P®'^"    i  ed  by 
^'^Sfarmers 

2/ 


of 
i parity 


Sheep 


Parity 
;  price 

1/ 


Price*  '  'Price 

»receiv-|prtce  :paritv'^- 
:  ed  ast  '^^^'ceiv- 
X  :"=«i'-:price.!r 
,  :ed  bj    ,  " 

:^^^^:far«rs.  ^  .P^^. 

parity'    2/     '         ^e  of 
:    -'       :  parity 


Dol.       Dol.  Doi;;     Dol,  Pet, 


1937 

7.01 

7.15 

1938 

6.57 

6.83 

1939 

7.13 

6.67 

19U0 

7.U8 

6.72 

19la 

8.75 

7.10 

19li2 

10.60 

8.08 

19it3 

12.00 

8.67 

19U* 

11.00 

9.U 

I9I45 

12.20 

9.27 

19ii6 

11*.  UO 

10.1:0 

19U7 

18.50 

12.50 

19W 

22.1iO 

13. LO 

19U9 

19.90 

13.10 

1950 

23.10 

17.1iO 

1951 

28.80 

19.70 

1952 

21*.  80 

21.00 

1953 

16.60 

21.00 

195U 

16.00 

21.10 

1955 

15,70 

a.2o 

98 
96 
107 
111 
123 
132 
139 
121 
132 
139 
11*8 
167 
152 
133 
11*6 
118 
79 
76 
7U 


8.11 
7.92 

8.1*0 
8.85 
10.1*0 
12.1*0 
13,60 
12.70 
13.30 
15.10 
20.30 
21*.lj0 
23.00 
26.00 
32.10 
27.20 
17.60 
16.70 
16,80 


8.91 
8.50 
8.30 
8.37 
8.81* 
10.10 
10.80 
11.30 
11.50 
12.90 
15.50 
16.70 
16.30 
19.50 
22.10 
23.50 
23.1*0 
23.30 
23.30 


91 
93 
101 
105 
117 
12U 
126 
112 
115 
117 
131 
11*6 
11*0 
13U 
11*6 
115 
75 
72 
72 


9.73 
7.80 
6.31 
5.1*2 
9,11* 
13.10 
13,80 
13,10 
lU.lO 
17.30 
21*.20 
23.30 
18.30 
18.20 
20.20 
18.00 
21.60 
21.90 
15.I1D 


9.60 
9.16 
8.91* 
9.01 
9.52 
10.80 
11.60 
12.20 
12.1*0 
13.90 
16.70 
18.00 
17.60 
19.20 
a. 30 
21.1)0 
20.20 
20.70 
21.20 


101 
85 
70 
60 
96 
121 
119 
108 
113 
12U 
11*5 
129 
101* 
95 
95 
81* 
107 
106 
72 


8.77 
7.10 
7.77 
8.10 
9,1)6 
11.50 
13.10 
12.70 
13.20 
I5.1j0 
20.1*0 
22.70 
22.70 
21*. 80 
31.20 
21*.  70 
19.70 
19.30 
18.50 


7.76 
7.1a 
7.23 
7.29 
7.70 
8.76 

9.a 

9.88 
10.10 
11.20 
13.50 
ll*.60 
1U.20 
19.10 
21.70 
23.10 
22.80 
23.00 
23.30 


113 
96 
108 
111 
123 
132 
139 
129 
131 
137 
152 
156 
159 
129 
11*1* 
107 
86 
8U 
79 


1*.U3 
3.61 
3.9c 
3.97 
1*.95 
5.67 
6.67 
6.18 
6.1*1* 
7.30 
8.L1 
9.60 
9.1*5 
11.1*0 
16.30 
10.60 
6.93 
6.21* 
5.99 


5.99 
5.71 
5.58 
5,61* 
5,91* 
6.71* 
7.26 
7.59 
7.76 
8.65 
10.1*0 
11.20 
11.00 
10.70 
11.10 
10.70 
10.1*0 

10.30 

10.10 


71t 
63 
70 
70 
83 
8U 
92 
82 
83 
81. 
81 
85 
86 
105 
11*7 
99 
66 
61 
60 


V  Parity  prices  for  meat  animals  through  191*9  are  coa^mted  fiom  the  etandard  formula  in  effect  prior  to  January  1, 
1953.    Th^  are  not  affected  by  the  revisions  of  January  1950.    Parity  prices  for  1950-55  are  effective  parity  as 
curraitly  published. 

2/  Unweighted  average  of  prices,  by  months. 

3/  Through  191*9,  based  on  Index  of  prices  paid,  interest  and  taxes  as  revised  Januazy  1950, 
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Table    6.-  Imports  of  cattle  from  Canada  and  Mexico,  19UU  to  date 

From  Canada 


Tear 

IXitiable  Cattle  i 

1  Breed-  t 
r  ing       t  Total 
: cattle    ;  cattle 
(ftee)  : 

»  • 

[700  pounds  and  over:  Under  700  pounds  ! 

'  Total 
;  dutiable  : 
cattle 

•Cows  for  [ 
'  dairy 
[ptirposes  ] 

'               '    Iftider    •  200  to  ' 
;    Other    I     200     |    699  ] 
'    pounds  1  pounds  ] 

Head         Head         Head        Head          Head         Head  Head 

19kh 
19h$ 
19li6 

191i7 
19U8  1/ 
19U9 
1950 
1951 

1952  2/ 

1953  ^ 
195U 
1955 


19liii 
19lt5 
191*6  y 

191*7  5/ 

19U8 

19U9 

1950 

1951 

1952  6/ 

1953  7/ 
1951* 
1955  8/ 


33,621* 
1*3,919 
61*,737 
ii3,912 
8U,275 
1*9,061 
1*6,591 
35,600 
1*,636 
21,811 
17,633 
25,252 


161* 
77 

182 
95 

21i*,61*5 

19U,9l6 
173,000 

117,1*55 
l*,2i*l* 
22,931 
1*6,798 
17,51*3 


5,551 
8,i*27 
9,3U5 
7,61*2 
23,571 
1*1,535 
38,985 
15,609 
711* 
3,515 
2,872 
3,256 


1,038 
1,535 
3,113 
1,372 
96,335 
126,611* 
179,709 
51,103 
968 
896 

3,377 
2,218 


1*0,377 
53,958 

77,377 
53,021 
la8,826 
ia2,126 
1*38,285 
a9,767 
10,562 

1*9,153 
70,680 
1*8,269 


16,71*8 
22,163 
ia,919 
29,869 
1*2,853 
21,332 
22,610 
19,120 
2,222 
20,757 
15,259 
18,331* 


From  Mexico 


0 
62 
1,31*8 
0 

25,531 
la,917 
25,711* 
792 

310 
1,315 
708 
0 

275,259 
392,132 
lao,552 
638 

301,100 
U35,l*26 
1*38,322 
1,1*30 

2,381 
175 

1*3,617 
25,361* 

"^'96 
U85 

81,185 
101,901 

127,279 
127,925 

1,1*21* 

56^153 

539 

189,631 

21*7,7U7 

26 
9 
152 


51,125 
76,121 
119,296 
82,890 
1*61,679 
1*33,U58 
1*60,895 
238,887 
12,781* 
69,910 
85,939 
66,603 


301,126 
1*35,1*35 
l*38,U7l* 
1,1*30 


127,279 
127,927 

21*7,71*7 


1/  Wartime  restrictions  lifted  Aug.  16,  191*8*    2/  Imports  prohibited 
beginning  Feb.  15,  1952  due  to  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Canada* 
3/  Embargo  Tem>red  March  1,  1953 h/  In^rts  probitaLted  beginning  Dec.  27, 
191*6  due  to  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Mexico.    5/  Cattle  imports 
shown  in  191*7  actually  entered  the  United  States  in  Dec,  19li6  after  the 
customs  office  closed  its  books.    6/  Bnbargo  removed  Sept.  1,  1952. 
7/  Imports  prohibited  beginning  May  23,  1953  following  an  outbreak  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease.    8/  Embargo  removed  Jan.  1,  1955* 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Conqpiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Waviga- 
tion  of  the  United  States  and  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Exports  of  meat  animals  and  their  products  in  1955  exceeded  the  value 
of  imports  by  76  million  dollars.    Foremost  among  exports  are  the  fat  and  oil 
byprodacts  of  livestock  slaughter  —  lard  and  the  tallows  and  greases.  Exports 
of  lard  last  year  were  $62  million  pounds o    An  additional  57  million  pounds 
were  shipped  to  Territories,    Exports  of  tallow  and  grease  were  1.3  billion 
pounds.    Exports  of  variety  meats  such  as  liver  and  hearts  now  rival  in  value 
those  of  beef  and  veal.    The  few  live  animals  exported  are  chiefly  breeding 
stock,  with  a  high  value  per  head. 


VALUE  OF  UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS 
OF  LIVESTOCK,  MEAT  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS,  1955 


To  I  low  a  Greoses 
Lord 

Hides  a  Skins 
Pork  a  Pork  Prods. 
Live  Animals 
Voriety  Meats  (offals 
Beef  a  Veol 
Sausage  Casings 
Processed  Meats 
Horsemeot 


Pork 

107.6 

Hides  a  Skins 

52.4 

Beef  a  Veal 

35.6 

Live  Animals 

28.9 

Casings 

13.1 

Processed  Meats 

2.1 

Lomb  a  Mutton 

0.6 

Tollow  a  Greases 

0.2 

Millions  of  Dollars 
25  50 
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Table  10,-  United  States    foreign  trade  in  livestock  and  moat 
products,  quantity  and  value,  1955 


Item 

!  Ejcports 

t  Ij^rts 

1/ 

>       ±1  : 

Value 

Oil  An  f".  ^ 

:  : 

Value 

!  MLl.lb. 

ttil.dol. 

mi.lb. 

ttil.dol. 

Beef  and  veal 

!  1|D.7 

10.8 

118.5 

35.6 

Pork  and  pork  products  i 

!  66,3 

17.1 

162.2 

107.6 

Lamb  and  mutton  : 

•2 

2.3 

.6 

Processed  meats 

:  10.5 

li.l 

5.3 

2.1 

Varietv  meats  foffala^  j 

!  69.5 

13.2 

.3 

,1 

Lard 

!  562.1 

76.1 

3/^ 

Tallow  and  greases 

!  1,328.3 

112.0 

3.2 

.2 

Casings 

!  19.0 

8.6 

12.7 

13.1 

Horseneat 

5  13.5 

2.6 

— 

— 

Hides  and  skins 

58.5 

52.U 

;m.  head 

Mil.  head 

Iiive  animals  ' 

Cattle  and  calves  : 

!  3ii.9 

12.U 

31i4.U 

28.5 

Sheep  and  lambs  : 

!  26.1 

.5 

7.6 

•2 

Hogs 

.U 

y  6.6 

.3 

Total 

316.5 

2U0.8 

1/  Weights  are  product  weight.  2/  Less  than  50,000  pounds.  3/  Less  than 
50,000  dollars.    \x/  Equivaleait  200  pound  hogs. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  ftiited  States  Foreign  Trade  in  Livestock, 
Meat  Kid  Meat  Products,  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular,  FDI  3-56,  March  16, 
1956. 

RANK  OF  STATES  IN  MEAT  ANIMAL  PRODUCTION,  1955 

Table  11  ranks  the  U8  States  according  to  the  liveweight  of  livestock 
production  on  farms  in  1955.    These  data  pertain  to  the  weight  of  each  species 
produced,  including  the  weight  added  on  stock  brought  into  a  State  for  feed- 
ing.   As  may  be  expected,  Iowa  stands  high  —  first  in  hogs,  second  in  cattle, 
and  fifth  in  sheep  and  lambs.    Texas  is  at  the  top  in  both  cattle  and  sheep, 
though  its  respective  mai^ins  over  Iowa  and  California  have  become  small. 

This  table  is  a  companionpiece  to  similar  tables  for  Januaiy  1956 
inventories  of  cattle  and  sheep  and  for  1955  pig  crops  presented  as  tables  9 
and  10  of  the  March  2  issue  of  this  Sit\iation. 

One  interesting  change  shown  in  those  tables,  not  previously  commented 
on,  is  Florida's  loss  of  its  leading  position  in  number  of  beef  cows  for 
States  east  of  the  lfi.ssis8ippi  River.    Louisiana  now  holds  that  spot,  and 
ranks  tenth  nationally.    Florida  is  twelfth. 
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Table  11.-  Rank  of  States  in  llvewelght  of  farm  production  of  Beat  anlnale,  1955  ^ 


Cattle  and  calves 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Raiak 

State 

s 

:  Pro- 

;  state 

: 

t  Pro- 

: 

1  State 

: 

:  Rpo- 

iductlon 
* 

tductlon 
• 

t 

:  ckiction 

Mil.lb. 

Mil.lb, 

Mil.lb, 

1 

Texas 

2,l46U 

Texas 

13U 

lowm 

U,699 

2 

lova 

2,331* 

California 

122 

Illinois 

2,ii9U 

3 

'  Nebraska 

1,860 

Wyoming 

97 

Indiana 

1,610 

u  • 

Kansas 

1,559 

Colorado 

93 

Minnesota 

1,538 

5 

:  nUnois 

1,392 

Iowa 

91 

Missouri 

1,317 

6 

California 

1,232 

Idaho 

90 

Nebraska 

1,022 

7 

Minnesota 

1,219 

Montana 

89 

Ohio 

1,006 

8 

Missouri 

1,198 

Utah 

76 

Wisconsin 

826 

9 

:  South  Dakota 

1,11<3 

South  Dakota 

69 

South  Dakota 

686 

10 

:  Oklahoma 

1,091 

Minnesota 

69 

Georgia 

39Ji 

11 

•  Vftsconsin 

1,062 

Ohio 

65 

North  Carolina 

366 

12 

•  Ifontana 

801 

Missouri 

55 

Kentucty 

359 

13 

Indiana 

701 

Oregon 

53 

Tennessee 

358 

Hi 

Colorado 

671 

Illinois 

U8 

Kansas 

31»1 

1$ 

:  North  Dakota 

636 

New  Mexico 

hi 

Texas 

325 

16 

:  Ohio 

628 

Kentucky 

U3 

Alabama 

292 

17 

;  Mississippi 

520 

Nebraska 

U2 

Michigan 

286 

18 

■  New  York 

U83 

North  Dakota 

38 

Virginia 

205 

19 

;  Michigan 

U76 

Kansas 

36 

Pennsylvania 

199 

20 

t  Kentucky 

U61 

Indiana 

35 

North  Dakota 

169 

21 

■  Louisiana 

k% 

Michigan 

2U 

Oklahoma 

168 

22 

;  Alabama 

U3U 

Virginia 

22 

Mississippi 

159 

23 

;  Pennsylvania 

U28 

Washington 

21 

South  Carolina 

U2 

2h 

!  Oregon 

U22 

West  Virginia 

n 

Arkansas 

129 

25 

;  Idaho 

U20 

Arizona 

21 

California 

113 

26 

:  Ai^cansas 

l»09 

Nevada 

21 

Florida 

100 

27 

:  Tennessee 

Uoo 

Tennessee 

18 

Louisiana 

9k 

28 

!  Washington 

3U9 

Wisconsin 

15 

Maryland 

71 

29 

•  New  Mexico 

3U7 

Oklahoma 

12 

Colorado 

56 

30 

!  ifyoniing 

337 

Pennsylvania 

10 

Oregon 

55 

31 

:  Florida 

330 

New  Tork 

9 

West  Virginia 

55 

32 

Georgia 

330 

Mississippi 

h 

New  Tork 

53 

33 

•  Virginia 

318 

Louisiana 

3 

Montana 

1|8 

3U 

i  Arizona 

2U9 

Maryland 

3 

Washington 

m 

35  • 

Utah 

221 

North  Carolina 

3 

Mas  sachusetts 

36 

36 

!  North  Carolina 

196 

Alabama 

3 

New  Jersey 

36 

37 

!  Nevada 

161 

Arkansas 

3 

Idaho 

35 

38 

:  West  Virginia 

13U 

Ifeine 

1 

New  Mexico 

16 

39  ! 

South  Carolina 

127 

Georgia 

1 

Utah 

15 

hO 

:  Maryland 

121 

New  Jersey 

1 

Delaware 

11 

la  ' 

Vemiont 

79 

Massachusetts 

1 

Tifyoiuing 

10 

U2  ! 

New  Jersey 

51 

Nefw  Hampshire 

Arizona 

7 

«3 

;  Ibine 

U5 

Connecticut 

i 

mine 

o 

uu 

!  Connecticut 

36 

Vermont 

Connecticut 

6 

U5 

!  Massachusetts 

30 

South  Carolina 

i 

Nevada 

k 

it6 

!  New  Hampshire 

2h 

Delaware 

New  Hampshire 

U 

U7 

>  Delaware 

Ih 

Florida 

Vermont 

u 

U8 

!  Rhode  Island 

3 

Rhode  Island 

Rhode  Island 

3 

United  States 

28,Ji02 

1,612 

19,973 

1/  Liveweight  produced  during  year  by  livestock  on  farms.  Preliminary  data, 
2/. Less  than  500,000  pounds. 
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RffilONAL  INCREASES  IN  CATTLE  NUMBERS 

Since  January  19U9  the  number  of  cattle  on  farms  has  increased  21  mil- 
lion head.    This  cyclical  expansion  has  been  almost  entirely  in  beef  cattle, 
as  dairy  cattle  inventories  hiave  been  nearly  stable.    Expansion  has  been  most 
rapid  in  the  South  and  Southeast  where  the  beef  cow  has  displaced  cotton  and 
other  crops. 

Table  12  and  the  cover  chart  compare  rates  of  increase  and  regional 
distributions  of  the  increases  and  of  total  numbers.    They  make  clear  the 
faster  rate  of  growth  of  beef  cow  numbers  in  the  East.    In  five  of  the  six 
eastern  type-of -farming  regions,  numbers  more  than  doubled  between  19U9  and 
1956.    In  the  remaining  region,  the  Central  Com  Belt,  the  increase  was 
89  percent.    For  the  Northeast  as  a  whole  —  from  Ifissouiito  Maine  —  the 
expansion  in  beef  cows  was  9h  percent.    For  the  Southeast  it  was  even  more  — 
128  percait. 

In  the  West  —  defined  here  as  the  Plains,  Mountain  and  Pacific  States- 
the  growth  was  slower.    Ranging  between  30  and  61  percent  for  the  four  type- 
of- farming  regions,  it  averaged  h5  percent  in  the  Plains  and  36  percent  in 
the  conMned  Mountain  and  Pacific  areas. 

But  despite  ita  slower  rate  of  growth,  the  West  contributed  half  the 
total  19ii.9-56  increase  in  beef  cow  raiabers  and  still  had,  on  January  1,  1956, 
almost  two-thirds  of  United  States  numbers.    The  dominance  of  the  Plains  shows 
up  clearly  in  the  data.    Even  though  drought  recurred  in  the  southern  part, 
the  Plains  contributed  32  percent  of  the  7-year  increase  in  beef  cows  and 
still  haa  39  percent  of  the  national  total.    That  is,  two  of  every  five  beef 
cows  in  the  United  States  are  in  the  six  States  from  North  Dakota  to  Texas. 
The  Mountain  and  Pacific  States  have  dropped  to  2k  percent  of  all  beef  cows. 

About  33  percent  of  the  19ii9-56  expansion  in  beef  cows  wzis  in  the 
Southeast,  which  lifted  its  portion  of  the  total  from  16  to  22  percent. 

For  all  cows  —  "tieet  and  milk  combined  —  and  all  cattle  and  calves 
the  East  holds  a  higher  position,  since  milk  cows  are  highly  concentrated  in 
the  States  from  Minnesota  to  New  Bigland.    The  Northeast  now  has  36  percent 
of  all  cattle.    The  Plains,  however,  have  a  sizable  2?  r^rcent.    The  South- 
east has  only  19  percent,  and  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  States,  18  percent. 

In  suniaary,  the  West  has  lost  ground  to  the  East  in  beef  cattle  but 
retains  dominance.    The  East  remains  on  top  in  milk  cattle.    Bat  milk  cattle 
nuafcers  have  not  increased,  their  stability  doing  much  to  make  the  Eastern 
expansion  in  beef  cattle  possible.    Also,  stable  niunbers  of  milk  cattle  in  the 
East,  idiere  they  equal  beef  cattle  in  number,  hold  the  Eastern  increase  in 
all  cattle  to  only  slightly  more  than  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  West,  irtiere 
beef  outnumber  milk  cattle  iil-  to  1.    Thus  little  regional  redistribution  in 
the  number  of  all  cattle  and  calves  has  taken  place;  the  apportionment  between 
regions  is  about  the  same  in  1956  as  it  was  in  19ii9.    The  Northeast  has  lost 
and  Mountain  and  Pacific  West  has  gained  one  percentage  point.    The  Southeast 
has  gained  two  points  and  the  Plains  have  lost  the  same  number.  These 
changes  are  scarcely  significant. 
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Table  12.-  Ntmber  of  cows  and  all  cattle  on  farms  Jantiary  1,  by  type -of -farming  region, 
19U9  and  1956,  and  percentage  distribution  of  United  States  numbers  and  increases 


(Data  for 

cover  page 

chart) 

Type -of - 

19ii9  * 

1956  ; 

Percentage 
incraasa 

'  u. 

'[Percentage 
S.  total  * 

of 
Jan. 

1  U.S. 

farming  region        t  : 
t  : 

-l-7'47— 

'  Increase 

t  : 

invent©  ly 
19U9  :  1956 

1,000  head      1,000  head 

Percent 

Percent      Percait  Percent" 

North  Atlantic 

iia 

161 

1 

1/ 

1 

Lake 

!  222 

U96 

123 

3 

2 

2 

Central  Com  Belt 

1,719 

3,2l4l 

89 

15 

11 

12 

Northeaatem 

1,995 

3,878 

9U 

19 

13 

15 

Appalachian 

613 

1,U29 

8 

U 

6 

Southeastern 

980 

2,16U 

121 

12 

6 

8 

Delta 

951 

2,202 

132 

13 

6 

8 

Southeastern 

2M 

5,795 

l28 

33 

16 

22 

Northern  Plains 

2,9U6 

U,756 

61 

19 

18 

19 

Southern  Plains 

3,969 

5,252 

32 

13 

25 

20 

Plains 

•  6;915 

16,008 

UP 

32 

I43 

3$ 

Mountain 

3,U10 

U,li3U 

30 

10 

21 

17 

Pacific 

1,055 

1,61»3 

56 

6 

7 

7 

Westeni 

U,ii65 

6,077 

36 

16 

21i 

United  States 

15,919 

25,758 

62 

100 

100 

100 

•                                              All  cows 

North  Atlantic 

!  3,331 

3,63U 

9 

3 

8 

7 

Lake  : 

5,065 

5, 565 

10 

5 

13 

11 

Central  Com  Belt 

6,676 

7,685 

15 

11 

17 

16 

Northeastern 

•  15,072 

i6,88U 

12 

19 

38 

3U 

Appalachian 

3,220 

U,079 

27 

9 

8 

8 

Southeastern 

!  2,025 

3,255 

61 

13 

5 

7 

Delta 

!  2,215 

3,532 

59 

15 

6 

7 

Southeastern 

7.U60 

10.B66 

U6 

37 

1^ 

ti 

Northern  Plains 

:  h,m 

6,U77 

33 

17 

12 

13 

Southern  Plains 

5,690 

6,537 

15 

9 

Hi 

lU 

Plains 

10,571 

13,01U 

23 

26 

26 

2? 

Ibuntain 

a,252 

5,228 

23 

11 

-tr 

11 

Pacific 

2,U26 

3,08U 

27 

7 

6 

6 

Western 

6.678 

8:312 

21 

18 

11 

1? 

United  States 

39,781 

U9,076 

23 

100 

100 

100 

All 

cattle  and  calves 

North  Atlantic  : 

5,U0 

5,607 

7 

6 

Lake 

8,61<6 

10,326 

19 

8 

11 

11 

Central  Com  Belt 

1/4,567 

18,956 

30 

22 

19 

19 

Northeastern 

:  28:35^ 

31.889 

23 

32 

36 

Appalachian 

5,671 

7,120 

26 

7 

7 

Southeastern 

!  3,622 

5.7U7 

59 

10 

5 

6 

Delta 

3,697 

5,950 

61 

n 

5 

6 

Southeastern 

12.990 

18.817 

28 

17 

1$ 

Northern  Plains 

:  11,562 

1U,617 

26 

15 

15 

15  ■ 

Southem  Plains 

•  10,U38 

11,830 

13 

7 

lU 

12 

Plains 

20 

22 

2? 

27 

Mountain 

8,776 

10,775 

23 

9 

11 

11 

Pacific 

U,711 

6,537 

39 

9 

6 

7 

Western 

13.U87 

17.312 

28 

18 

17 

18 

United  States 

•  76,830 

97,4465 

27 

100 

100 

100 

1/  Less  than  0.5  percent. 
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WHERE  IS  THE  CAT  HE  CYCLE  HEADED? 
By  Harold  F.  Breiinyer 

The  cycle  in  nuiobers  of  cattle  on  farms  has  been  one  of  the  most 
reliable  patterns  in  agricultureo    Since  I88O  cattle  inventories  have  gone  up 
six  times.    After  expansions  varying  from  6  to  8  years  they  have  turned  down- 
ward without  fail.    The  current  cycle  started  its  upward  course  in  19U9.  In 
January  1956  it  made  its  seventh  increase,  as  the  sizable  expansion  in  slaugh- 
ter to  that  date  was  not  stiff icient  to  stop  it. 

Its  future  course  is  a  question  of  importance  because  production  of 
cattle  is  a  long  range,  high  investment  enterprise.    To  the  producer  especially 
the  long  run  outlook  is  of  vital  significance. 

The  cycle  does  not  have  to  turn  downward  on  schedule.    Some  authorities 
have  suggested  that  this  one  will  continue  upward  until  drought  or  an  extreme 
price  break  forces  liquidation  of  herds.    If  both  come  at  one  time,  as  they 
did  in  193Uj  the  cyclical  turn  could  be  sudden  and  the  consequences  drastic. 

Evolution  of  a  Typical  Cycle 

Briefly,  a  typical  cycle  begins  with  an  increased  demand  for  breeding 
stock  to  expand  herds.    Prices  of  breeding  stock  soar,  and  the  producing 
(cow-and-calf )  enterprise  becomes  especially  profitable.    As  cows,  heifers 
and  calves  are  held  back,  only  steers  are  marketed  in  large  numbers  for 
slaughter.    Later  when  calves  from  enlarged  breeding  herds  reach  maturity, 
total  slaughter  increases.    Prices  break,  often  severely.    Declines  are 
sharpest  for  breeding  stock,  and  least  for  high  grade  fed  cattle.    The  pro- 
ducing enterprise  becomes  relatively  unprofitable,  more  cows  are  slaughtered 
and  a  scramble  ensues  to  expand  the  feeding  business,    Bsth  cow  and  calf 
slavighter  are  larger,  cow  herds  are  reduced,  and  the  calf  crop  becomes  smaller. 
Ultimately  total  slaughter  decreases  and  prices  turn  upward,  initiating  a 
new  cycle. 

The  present  cycle  has  gone  through  many  of  these  stages.    Prices  are 
now  less  than  half  their  1951  high.    Slaughter  of  calves  has  risen  U5  percent 
and  of  cows,  66  percent.    The  breeding  business  has  lost  its  advantage  and 
feeding  has  expanded. 

Yet,  the  cycle  has  not  turned  downward.    Reasons  include  the  unpre- 
cedented strength  of  consumer  demand  for  beef,  generally  declining  pirices  of 
feed,  less  critical  financial  position  of  producers  in  this  than  previous 
cycles,  and  in^rovements  in  efficiency  irtiich  have  resulted  in  amazingly  large 
calf  crops  relative  to  the  size  of  the  national  cow  herd.    This  last  factor 
is  especially  iit^rtant.    Without  the  technological  progress  in  increasing 
calving  rates,  and  assuming  cow  herds  as  of  the  same  size  as  they  actually 
have  been,  the  present  cycle  would  now  be  on  a  decline.    For  instance,  if  the 
calf  crop  had  borne  in  1955  the  same  ratio  to  the  January  inventory  of  cows 
as  it  did  in  19U^  last  year' s  slaughter  would  have  reduced  the  inventory  of 
all  cattle  3»h  million  head  instead  of  allowing  an  increase  of  almost 
one  million. 
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If  the  development  of  the  cycle  to  date  has  not  been  sufficient  to  stop 
the  increase,  will  it  do  so  in  the  future? 

Yes,  it  will.    But  it  is  not  at  all  clear  whether  the  downturn  will 
come  soon#    It  could  be  next  January.    Another  possibility  is  that  slaughter 
rates  and  prices  will  fluctuate  for  some  time  before  a  peak  is  passed* 
Also,  apart  from  other  considerations,  an  extremely  severe  drought  would 
definitely  force  a  reduction. 

The  small  increase  in  total  cattle  inventory  during  1955  was  a  short- 
term  build-up  in  young  slaughter  cattle.    "While  total  numbers  were  up* 
873,000,  steer  and  beef  calf  nuirfbers  advanced  1,521,000,    Young  stock  were 
retained  when  (1)  ranges  irapiroved  following  June  rains;  (2)  renewed  strength 
in  cattle  prices  rebuilt  confidence;  (3)  feeders  found  themselves  facing  a 
declining  market  late  in  the  year,  and  held  more  steers  past  December  31 
than  they  had  intended.    In  1956  this  temporary  increase  in  young  cattle 
will  almost  surely  be  ended*    More  young  stock  will  go  to  slaughter,  many 
directly  off  grass.    Moreover,  the  trend  is  toward  slaughtering  fed  cattle 
at  younger  age  in  response  to  increasing  price  discounts  on  older,  heavier 
fed  steers.    Furthermore,  feeders  are  discovering  that  steers  fed  stilbestrol 
tend  to  become  too  heavy  before  attaining  full  finish;  many  will  choose  in  the 
future  to  start  with  lighter  and  3rounger  feeders.    So  the  past  year's  build- 
up in  young  stock  will  be  absorbed  and  not  repeated. 

Longer  trends  in  cattle  are  governed  largely  by  the  changing  size  of 
the  cow  herd,  and  here  no  retrenchment  is  yet  clearly  in  sight.    As  a  result 
of  last  year's  sizable  slaughter  of  cows  and  heifers,  the  number  of  cows  on 
farms  was  imchanged  this  January  from  a  year  before.    The  number  of  heifers 
was  reduced  k  percent.    Of  itself  the  fewer  replacement  stock  would  point  to 
a  possible  small  decrease  in  cow  numbers  during  1956.    Bat  in  recent  months 
the  rate  of  cow  slaughter  has  slowed.    Since  December,  the  number  of  cows 
slaughtered  under  inspection  has  been  less  than  in  the  corresponding  month 
of  the  previous  year.    This  is  too  short  a  period  to  be  fully  indicative,  but 
the  possibility  exists  that  cow  nunibers  will  not  be  reduced  during  1956 
unless  producers  decide  to  sell  at  a  faster  pace  than  recently^ 

The  cycle  is  so  nearly  stabilized  that  small  fluctuations  in  the  sise 
of  the  calf  crop  become  the  governing  influence.    A  projection  of  cattle 
inventories  and  slaughter,  made  from  the  best  evidence  and  Judgment  avail- 
able, is  given  in  table  13 •    The  data  show  very  little  change  in  inventories 
the  next  few  years.    If  the  calf  crop  should  decline  slightly,  a  small  reduc- 
tion in  inventories  at  the  close  of  1956  could  be  expected.    An  unchanged 
calf  crop  would  likely  lead  to  almost  unchanged  inventories.    An  advance 
indication  of  the  size  of  the  calf  crop  will  become  available  by  late  sunmer^ 
when  a  raid-year  calf  crop  report  will  be  released. 
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Data  in  table  13  show  further  that  even  vith  essentially  stable  nunbers 
of  cattle  the  supply  of  beef  for  consumption  per  person  might  be  e^qjected  to 
ease  dowDward.    The  consuming  population  will  increase,  while  average  slaugh- 
ter weights  will  be  reduced  from  their  very  high  averages  of  the  last  6  or 
8  months* 

In  sunnary,  it  appears  that  while  numbers  of  young  stock  on  farms  will 
readjust  quickly  the  overall  cycle,  though  in  a  position  where  it  could  drop  a 
bit,  cannot  definitely  be  said  to  be  yet  on  a  downtrend.    To  gage  the  future, 
an  eye  will  have  to  be  kept  on  the  rate  of  slaughter  of  cows  in  months  ahead, 
as  the  best  single  guide  to  probable  trends* 


Table  13.-  Number  of  cattle  on  farms,  number  slaughtered,  and 
beef  supply,  19^9-55,  forecast  for  19$6  and  projections  1957-60  1/ 


Tear 


Number 
of  cattle 
and  calves 

on  farms 
January  1 


Number  slaughtered 


Cattle 


:  Cattle 
Calves  ;  and 
:  calves 


Dressed 
weight 
per  head 
of  cattle 
slaugh- 
tered 


Beef 
produced 


1,U0U — 
head 

76,830 
77,963 
82,083 
88,072 
9U,2ia 
95,679 
96,592 


1,000 
head 

18,765 
18,611; 

17,08U 
18,625 
2U,l465 
25,889 
26,583 


I,  000 
head 

II,  398 
10,501 

8,902 
9,388 
12,200 
13,270 
12,866 


1,000 
head 

30,163 
29,115 
25,986 
28,013 
36,665 
39,159 
39,Ui^9 


Beef  con- 
sumed per 
person 


Million 

pounds 

Pounds 

9,ii39 

63.1 

9,53U 

62.6 

8,837 

55.3 

9,650 

61. li 

12,1407 

76.5 

12,963 

79.0 

13,568 

80.9 

19li9 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
195U 
1955 
Forecast 

for 
1956  2/ 


1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 


Pounds 

503 
51U 
519 
520 
508 
502 
512 


97,h6^     27,500     13,000     U0,500        511  lli,050 


Projections  of  the  cattle  cycle  3/ 


V  97,000 
96,700 
96,liOO 
96,000 


27,250 
27,200 
27,200 


13,100 
13,100 
13,100 


Uo,35o 
U0,300 
140,300 


505 
505 
508 


13,750 
13,750 
13,850 


82.5 


79.0 
77.8 
77.3 


1/  1950-55  revised  on  the  basis  of  the  1950  Census  of  Agriculture. 

"2/  Number  on  farms  is  preliminary  estimate;  all  other  data  are  forecasts. 

3/  Projections  under  favorable  conditions.  Very  severe  droijght  or  drop  in 
demand  for  beef  wo\J.d  step  up  slaughter  and  speed  the  reduction  in  inventory. 

h/  Calcxaated  at  a  1956  calf  crop  87  percent  of  the  number  of  cows  and 
2-year-old  heifers  on  farms,  the  same  as  in  195ii.  If  it  should  be  88  percent, 
the  same  as  in  1955,  the  projected  inventory  would  be  97,500,000. 
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LAMB  CONSUMPTION  EST  STATES 
]fy  Harry  0,  Doty,  Jro 
Marketing  Research  Division,  AMS 

Sheep  and  lambs  are  produced  widely  throughout  the  United  States, 
However,  they  are  slaughtered  primarily  close  to  large  metropolitan  areas©  In 
addition,  consuii5)tion  of  lamb  and  mutton  is  concentrated  in  a  relatively  small 
number  of  States,  and  the  per  capita  constunption  varies  greatly  State  by  State. 

These  and  other  conclusions  were  drawn  from  a  study  conducted  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service  designed  to  help  producers  and  distributors 
inqsrove  merchandising  programs  for  lamb  and  mutton.    The  con5)lete  report. 
Distribution  of  Lamb  and  Mutton  Consumption  in  the  United  States,  AMS-93> 
presents  data  on  distribution  of  production  and  consvuT5)tion  by  State  and 
region  for  19Sh» 

Farm  production  of  sheep  and  lambs  is  greatest  in  the  North  Central 
States,  Texas  and  the  West,    (See  top  chart,  page  2?,)    It  is  relatively  less 
important  in  States  along  the  eastern  seaboard  and  in  the  South,    Texas,  the 
leading  Stat©,    produced  in  195U  8,2  percent  of  the  total  liveweight  of  farm 
production,  more  than  all  Southeastern  States  combined* 

The  dressed  weight  of  lamb  and  mutton  produced  from  all  slaughter  in 
19^h  was  73U  million  pounds,    California  was  the  leading  State  with  Iowa 
second  and  Nebraska  third.    Over  one-third  of  the  total  was  produced  in  the 
West  North  Central  States,    (See  middle  chart,  page  27.)    Produciion  from 
siouthem  slaughter  was  small. 

Estimates  of  the  lamb  and  mutton  available  for  consumption  in  each 
State  were  made  by  combining  data  obtained  on  quantity  and  distribution  of 
shipments  from  federally  inspected  slaughtering  plants  with  estimates  of  the 
quantity  of  nonfederally  inspected  production  from  each  State,    The  bottom 
chart  page  2?  shows  the  high  proportion  distributed  to  a  few  States,  Twice 
as  much  lamb  went  to  consumers  in  New  York  and  California  as  to  any  other 
State,    New  York  received  23,9  percent  of  the  Ifriited  States  total  and 
California  20,9  percent.    Third  was  Massachusetts  with  8,3  percent.  Other 
States  of  some  in^wrtance  in  the  quantity  of  lairib  and  mutton  distributed  to 
them  in  195U,  each  with  li  to  6  percent  of  the  Iftiited  States  total,  were 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  and  Michigan,    These  seven  States  took 
76  percent  of  the  United  States  supplies  of  lamb  and  mutton  available  for 
consumption. 

Other  States  accounted  for  relatively  small  quantities  of  the  lanb  and 
mutton  consTimed  in  195U,    Vermont,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  West  Virginia, 
South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Wyoming  received 
the  smallest  quantities© 


-  27 


LAMB  and  MUTTON  DISTRI  BUTION,  1 954 

By  States,  as  %  of  U.S.  Total 


*L£SS  THAN  05  PERCENT      o  UVEWEISHT     *  DRESSED  WEIGHT       ALL  SLAUSHTER  INCLUDING  FARM 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  3026  -  56(i)       AGRICULTURAL   MARKETING  SERVICE 
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In  lamb  and  mutton  provided  less  than  3  percent  of  the  26  billion 

pounds  of  red  meat  consumed  in  this  country.    Per  capita  consumption  averaged 
k»$  pounds  out  of  a  total  153»3  pounds  of  all  meat  per  person.    But  the  esti- 
mated data  on  distribution  for  consumption  reveal  extremely  large  variations 
in  the  consunqDtion  rate  among  regions  and  States,  1/    States  range  from  a  high 
of  12, U  pounds  of  lamb  and  mutton  per  person  in  Massachusetts  to  a  low  of 
0,2  pound  in  Mississippi.    (See  chart  below,) 

Closely  following  Msissachusetts'  lead  was  California  with  12o3  pounds 
and  New  York  with  11.5  pounds.    Other  States  with  relatively  high  per  capita 
consumption  in  195U  were  Utah  (9«3  pounds).  New  Jersey  (8o3)>  Rhode  Island 
(6»5)  and  Connecticut  (6,5).    Only  12  States  and  the  District  of  ColumttLa 
had  consumption  higher  than  the  Tftiited  States  average  of  h»$  pounds  per  capita 
in  19Sh»    In  9  States  half  a  pound  or  less  of  lamb  and  mutton  was  consumed 
per  person  per  year,  hardly  equivalent  to  one  average  size  serving. 


1/  See  original  report,  figs.  2  and  3,  pp.  6  and  7  and  table  2  p.  11» 


LAMB  AND  MUTTON  AVAILABLE 
FOR  CONSUMPTION,  1954 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF   AGRICULTURE  NEC.   3028-  56  (  1  )      AGRICULTURAL   MARKETING  SERVICE 


J 
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A  con^wurLson  of  the  3  charts  on  page  2?  will  show  also  the  relative 
rank  of  each  State  in  the  raising  and  slaughter  of  sheep  and  lan±)s  and  con- 
suBiption  of  their  products©    California,  for  example,  ranks  high  in  ail  three. 
In  other  States  this  is  not  true,  large  quantities  of  live  animals  or  meat 
being  shipped  in  or  out.    Nebraska  produced  2,9  percent  of  all  sheep  and 
lambs  (liveweight)  and  8.0  percent  of  slaughter  (dressed  weight).  However, 
that  State  had  0,8  percent  of  all  lamb  and  mutton  available  for  consumption* 
or  for  its  rather  small  population,  U«5  pounds  per  person,  the  national 
average.    New  York  raised  less  than  0.5  percent  of  our  sheep  and  lanfcs  and 
slaughtered  7»U  percent,  while  consuming  23.9  percent  of  all  the  lamb  and 
mutton  produced,  or  11,5  pounds  per  person* 


Two  releases  on  beef  and  pork  marketing  margins  are  now 
available  from  the  Marketing  Information  Division, 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  USEA.  Ask  for  Kisc.  Pub, 
No.  710,  Beef  Marketing  Margins  and  Costs  and  Misc.  Pub. 
No,  711*  Pork  Marketing  Margins  and  Costs 
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Selected  price  statistics  for  Mat  anlaaXs 


Itan 


March 

;  April 

:  Febniary  : 
;  t 

March  » 
t 

April 

31.27 

28.1*5 

21.90 

22.10 

25.80 

2U.62 

18.88 

19.1a 

22.12 

21.51 

16.82 

17.37 

18.28 

18.16 

llj.71 

15.23 

15.U0 

15.71 

13.27 

13.53 

2U,12 

23.36 

1  Q    C  r' 
10.05 

18.89 

22. 7U 

21.98 

17.29 

17.90 

18.66 

22.la 

22.01 

17.58 

18.07 

18.93 

13.96 

Hi.  70 

12.U0 

13.02 

13.37 

12.101 

12.92 

11.20 

11.85 

12.12 

10.7U 

11.08 

lO.Olt 

10.98 

10.80 

25.66 

25.52 

27.7U 

2lt.35 

2h.l8 

21.28 

21.25 

17.OU 

17.l4li 

17.81 

16.  Uo 

16.70 

lli.00 

llt.W) 

15.00 

17.30 

17.50 

17.00 

16.70 

16.80 

Cattle  and  calves 

Beef  steers,  slaughter 

Chicago,  Prime   

Choice  

Good  

CcHnmercial   

Utility   

All  grades   

Onaha,  all  grades  .« 

Sioux  City,  all  grades  

Cows,  Chicago 

Comnercial  •  

Utility  ,  

Caimer  and  Cutter   

Vealers,  Choice  and  Prime,  Chicago   

Stocker  and  feeder  steers,  Kansas  City  l/ 
Price  received  by  farmers 

Beef  cattle  

Calves   


t 
t 

J  Dollars  per 
100  pounds 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Hogs 

Barrows  and  gilts 
Chicago 

160-ieo  pounds   

180-200  pounds   

200-220  pounds  ,  

22O-2UO  pounds   

2UO-270  pounds   

270-300  pounds   

All  weights   

8  markets  2/   

Sows,  Chicago   

Price  received  by  farmers   

Hog-com  price  ratio  3/ 

Chicago,  barrows  and  gilts  

Price  received  by  farmers,  all  hogs 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 


Sheep  and  lambs 
Sheep 

Slaughter  ewes.  Good  and  Choice,  Chicago 

Price  received  by  farmers   

Lambs 

Slaughter,  Choice  and  Prime,  Chicago   

Feeding,  Good  and  Choice,  Qnaha   

Price  received  by  fanners   


All  meat  animals 

Index  number  price  received  by  farmers 
(1910-lli-lOO)   


Meat 

Wholesale,  Chicago 

Steer  beef  carcass.  Choice,  500-600  pounds 

Lamb  carcass.  Choice,  liO-50  pounds   

Composite  hog  products: 
Including  lard 

71.90  poxinds  fresh   

Average  per  100  pounds  

71-01  pounds  fresh  and  cured   

Average  per  100  pounds   

Excluding  lard  : 

55  99  pounds  fresh  and  cured    ; 

Average  per  100  pounds    i 

Retail,  United  States  average 

Beef,  Choice  grade   

Pork,  excludinr  lard   

Index  number  meat  prices  t^bLS) 

Wholesale  (19U7-1.9-100)   

Retail  (19U7-a9-100)  k/   


do. 

15.8U 

16.57 

12,00 

12.35 

ll,,12 

do. 

16.65 

17.1I8 

12.77 

13.3U 

15.16 

do. 

16.65 

17.19 

12.81, 

13.Wi 

15.I1I* 

do. 

16.52 

17.35 

12,75 

1J.U5 

do. 

16.13 

16.90 

12.31 

13.26 

15.16 

do. 

15.80 

I6.1i7 

11.96 

13.01, 

li,.87 

do. 

16.11 

16.90 

12.28 

12.98 

15.13 

do.         t  16.09 

16.96 

12. la 

13.20 

15.01 

do. 

lh.37 

1U.51 

10.62 

11.2U 

do. 

15.50 

16,60 

12.00 

12,30 

-UU  JW 

do. 

11.0 

11.6 

9.8 

9,8 

do. 

11. 14 

12.2 

10,2 

10,2 

10.8 

do. 

8.23 

7.51 

7.39 

7.81 

7.U5 

do. 

6.92 

6.72 

6,00 

6.28 

6.28 

do. 

23.2li 

22.12 

20.39 

20.61 

21.28 

do. 

20.97 

19.83 

18.60 

18.18 

17.25 

do. 

19.90 

19.50 

17.70 

18.10 

18,20 

260 

269 

215 

221 

237 

Dollars  per 

100  pounds 

U0.23 

39.32 

33.53 

32.70 

33.86 

do. 

U2.58 

U2.65 

36.ijO 

37.69 

UU.5U 

Dolltu-s 

18.32 

18.98 

15.52 

15,93 

do. 

25.U8 

26.  UO 

21.59 

22.16 

do. 

a.lt6 

22.58 

19.05 

18.88 

do. 

30.22 

31.80 

26.83 

26.59 

do. 

19.17 

20.18 

16.86 

16.71 

do. 

3U.2li 

36.0U 

30,11 

29.8U 

Cents  : 

per  pound 

69.0 

68.7 

62.0 

60,8 

do. 

US. 5 

1*8.6 

li2.6 

1,2.3 

80.5 

81*.2 

72.3 

70.U 

100.9 

101.1 

92.7 

91.6 

1/  Average  all  weights  and  grades. 

2/  Chicago,  St,  Louis  N.  S.  Y. ,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Sio\ix  City,  S.  St.  Joseph,  S.  St.  Paul,  and  Indianapolis. 

y  Number  bushels  of  com  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  live  hogs, 

5/   Includes  beef  and  veal,  pork,  leg  of  laA,  and  other  meat*.   Excludes  poultry  and  fish. 
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Selected  aarketlBg,  slan^iter  aad  ■tocka  •tatlstlc*  for  OMt  anlMkls  and  wats 


Item 

;  Unit 

1955 

1956 

Karch  : 

Febmaiy  ; 

March  ; 

April 

Meat  animal  aarketlnga 

• 

:  166 

157 

169 

* 

196 

>^AA/4 

:  212 

272 

183 

•  120 

156 

121 

139 

• 
* 

1,566 

Cattle   

do 

l,52ii 

1,U52 

i,a8i* 

g-^^d^g   ...,•,•••••••••«•■•• 

do. 

737 

803 

893 

lifers  

do. 

:  261 

238 

230 

255 

•  ii6'? 

1*26 

393 

:  660 

596 

586 

61*7 

do 

l,l80 

1,163 

1,216 

ffOgj   ,  , 

do. 

5.922 

7tt 

6,327 

5 

8 

6 

077 

968 

1  010 

1,008 

do 

186 

107 

207 

197 

Shffgp           XflBbS    ••••••  •••••■<•••••< 

do 

103 

100 

102 

102 

Hogs      •                    •      *••••••«•••      •  4 

do 

239 

2Uli 

233 

231 

5U2 

539 

do. 

571 

569 

do 

lOU 

110 

115 

110 

T jsM^   onH   HiT^  i'^n     TMAV  t^^iwl 

do 

50 

1x8 

1*9 

1*9 

•  An 

1 17 

1 10 

-1-^7 

1 11 

127 

•  •  •         QD  ■ 

C7 
5f 

<7 

JO 

cc 

• 

■at; 

■Jt 

111 

36 

Lard,  per  100  pouDda  live  weight  . . . 

11* 

11* 

15 

15 

Total  production 

:  MUllon 

Beef   

823 

779 

8k3 

888 

Veal    ,  

do 

68 

65 

67 

71 

TjiMb  Am)  Hnrtti^n 

•  Ha 

61 

57 

57 

59 

Pork  1/ 

7S0 

6X8 

773 

80U 

Lard 

190 

158 

203 

221* 

] 

BtUlfeaT-    ■!  Allffh^AT*^f^ 

I  1^000 

TAt-tl  A 

•  Kaaj^ 

2  007 

1  07? 

1  090 

X,  777 

2,081 

■  Ar\ 

07li 
7  in 

OliA 

1  oil 

•  Ar* 

1  100 

^  ift7 

6,778 

5,Sb3 

7,117 

7,532 

Total  product loa 

:  Mllllan 

1  mi 

1  0fi7 

1  111 

Vaa1 

'l  1  0 
Xi.7 

1  00 

108 

Til 

T  .Avih     AVwl  ^.^SM 

68 

61 

66 

7Cl 

7fcP 

75;> 

Lard 

•  An 

221 

181* 

232 

251* 

Cold  storage  stocks  first  of  Donth 

'<  c  do. 

152 

11*2 

212 

196 

186 

lU 

13 

18 

16 

17 

9 

9 

n 

10 

10 

531 

51*1* 

1*82 

518 

512 

837 

835 

858 

88li 

873 

1/  Excludes  lard. 

^  Federally  inspected,  and  other  wholesale  and  retail, 

"i/  Includes  stocks  of  sausage  and  sausage  room  producta,  canned  neate  and  canned  meat  products,  and  edible 
Offals,  in  addition  to  the  four  meats  listed. 


U,  S,  Department  of  Agriciilttipe 
Washington  25,  D.  Co 


Penalty  for  private  use  to  avoid 
payment  of  postage  $300 


OFFICIAL  BUSINESS 


NOTICE 

If  jovL  no  longer  need  this  report, 

check  here   ,  return  this  sheet 

and  your  name  will  be  drtjpped  from 
the  mailing  list. 

If  your  address  shotild  be  changed, 
vrite  the  new  address  on  this  sheet 
and  return  the  whole  sheet  to: 


Administrative  Services  Division  (ML) 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


U.  S.  DEPT.  OF  AGRICULTURE 
7-12-51 

FfiS-3  LIBRARY 


